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For “ The Friend” 


Extracts from The Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth. 


(Continued from page 171.) 
1865. 11th mo. 12th. Looked over the farm 
and some of the timber lands (at Tunessassa). 





THE FRIEND. 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


SEVENTH-DAY, FIRST MONTH 17, 1880. 





step-mother; died of something like pneu- 
monia; another warning to be prepared for 
the final change. How cold and indifferent I 
seem prone to get in regard to things of the 
greatest importance—my duty to my Creator. 
Oh for more patient resignation to the Divine 
will; aliving in a humble, watchful, prayerful 
state of mind. Ob! that the salt may not lose 
itssavor. If I have been favored in unmerited 
mercy to feel a little of that good savor, may 
I be concerned to live so near the dear Master, 
that my life and conversation may savor of 
his good spirit unto the end, 

5th mo. 27th. Unworthy as I am, I have 
reason to record the many mercies of a kind 
and merciful Providence to me. I have for 
some time been, I trust I may say, favored to 


In the afternoon attended a council. I felt of enjoy our religions meetings—which I esteem 


but little account, though I thought I felt for 
the welfare of the Indians, and spoke a few 
words to them. How necessary it is, that we 
should be willing to be anything or nothing, 
as it may please the Great Head of the 
Church. 

13th. Met three men and let a job of get- 
ting in about 300 logs at $1 a log. In the 
afternoon started for home; I felt sorrowful, 
as we passed through the upper part of the 
reservation, to think we were passing the In- 
dians there without any of us calling to see 
them. * * I felt anxious to get home to 
attend our Quarterly Meeting. 

12th mo. 15th. Since the Quarterly (Meet- 
ing) I have at times felt a good deal discour- 


aged, but for the most part have been pretty |praise of his great and excellent name. 


comfortable in meetings; which I esteem a 
great blessing, and bas been an encourage- 
ment in my trials out of meetings. I hope I 


a great favor. May I be preserved from be- 
coming careless and lukewarm in my daty to 
my Divine Master, and patiently wait for a 
blessing. I have for a long time craved the 
ability to say “Thy will be done.” 

Our last Yearly Meeting I think was a 
favored one. May we all be united together 
in Him, who is the true and living Vine, and 
be favored to feel one is our Master, even 
Christ, and that all we are brethren. Oh! the 
sorrowful backsliding of many of our mem- 
bers; may those who are concerned for the 
prosperity of his militant church, strive to 
live nearer the Great Head of the Church, and 
experience their strength and concern to in- 
crease, and be more fruitful of good to the 
The 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee wes continued 
at last Quarter. I desire they may be faith- 
ful to feel after what the Great Head may 


have felt the necessity of being emptied of|please to require, and [seek for] ability to 


self, and humbled. 

12th mo. 26th. I trust I have been favored 
of late to feel a comforting evidence of Divine 
regard. Oh may it stimulate to greater faith- 
fulness ; a more entire surrender to the Divine 
will, which cannot be attained to in my own 
strength. 

3lst. Our meeting to-day was held in 
silence, and a precious covering, I think, was 
felt by a number ; to me it was a comfortable 
one. 

1866. Ist mo. 13th. I feel unwell, which I 
hope is permitted for my good. May I be 
wholly Thine, dearest Master, soul, body and 
spirit, and the praise be forever thine. 

14th. Was taken quite unwell last night. 
Had I not have felt a very precious sense of 
the goodness of my Divine Master, I should 
have felt very miserable. Oh! what an on- 
merited favor to me, a poor unworthy sinner. 
May I no longer trifle with his mercies. The 
doctor was sent for in the morning—did not 
get here until evening. 

15th. But little better; brother came and 
staid with me last night; Samuel Cope came 
to see me to-day. May I be more careful to 
keep my proper place. 
3rd mo. 3rd. Attended the funeral of my 


perform it. : 

6th mo. Attended Sadsbury Monthly Meet- 
ing. Samuel Cope laid a concern before it to 
visit the families and attenders of East Sads- 
bury Particular Meeting—A. M. and myself 
were appointed to accompany him. I think 
the visit was accomplished to pretty good 
satisfaction to the visited, and Samuel said to 
the satisfaction of his mind; a weighty ser- 
vice, and one that requires great care to feel 
after a qualification from the Great Head of 
the Charch to perform the service aright. I 
think I may say I have also felt deeply in- 
terested for the welfare of the members of 
that meeting, and that the meeting may be 
continued. 

7th mo. 15th. I think I have seldom sat a 
more fuvored meeting ; may I be concerned to 
try to make the best use of these opportani- 
ties. I have been favored for some time to 
enjoy our meetings more than usual. What 
a blessing ! 

2lst. Attended East Sadsbury Meeting. 
It felt to me there was a solemn covering 
over the meeting, which I thought continued 
through the greater part; it was a long meet- 
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28th.—First-day. I have felt at times great 
weakness and my lonely situation—may I 
try to be more and more resigned to the Di- 
vine will. I think I was favored, through 
unmerited mercy, to feel a good degree of 
resignation to the Divine will in meeting to- 
day, and an interest for my own and the 
spiritual welfare of othors— a refreshing meet- 
ing to me. 

8th mo. 5th. I trust I may say in a degree 
of thankfulness, that after baving at several 
times through the past week, felt great weak- 
ness, I have again been favored to enjoy an- 
other comfortable meeting. 

9th mo. 20th. Accompanied Samuel Cope 
in a visit to S. and R. R., in which I thought 
he was favored ; closed the visit to the mem- 
bers and attenders of Uwchlan Particular 
Meeting. | am comforted in believing in most 
places left a good savor behind. May the 
labors be blessed to the praise of the Great 
Head of the Church, to whom all praise is 
due. 

21st. Attended Meetings for Sufferings ; 
there seemed to be a lively interest felt for 
the welfare of Society, and for the support of 
its precious doctrines and testimonies. After 
the close of the Meeting for Sufferings, the 
Indian Committee got together for the pur- 
pose of giving me the Perea of inform- 
ing them of a concern I had at times felt for 
several weeks to visit the Indians on the Alle- 
gheny reservation, which was united with, 
and I encouraged to attend to it. Oh may I 
be truly bumbled before the Great Head of 
the Church, and endeavor to draw near to 
Him, seek to know his blessed will and do it 
—for He is forever worthy, worthy. May I 
not think too lightly of these things. 

(To be continued.) 


Dark Clouds.—A black clond makes the 
traveller mend his pace and mind his home; 
whereas a fair day and pleasant way wastes 
his time, and that stealeth away his affections 
in the prospect of the country. However 
others may think of it, 1 take it as a mercy 
that now and then some clouds come between 
me and my Sun, and many times some trou- 
bles do conceal my comforts; for I perceive 
if I should find too much friendship in any 
inn in my pilgrimage, I should soon forget 
my Father’s house and my heritage.—Dr. 
Lucas. 





Our Christian Testimonies—lIt is cause of 
sorrow to observe that our Christian testi- 
monies to plainness of speech, behavior, and 
apparel, and in the manner of living, are so 
much disregarded ; and that a disposition is 
manifested to hold them in light esteem, as 
small matters not connected with the work of 
true religion, This is a source of much evil, 
and opens the door to weakness in other re- 
spects ; the faithful maintenance of these testi- 
monies being essential to our religious welfare 


ing, but way did not seem to open to close it|and growth, both as individuals and as a so- 


sooner. 


ciety.— Thomas Evans. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Camps in the Caribbees. 
(Continued from page 170.) 

During one of his continued excursions in 
the mountain forests, he met with a very 
curious procession. 

“ Climbing the steep hill-side, and clinging 
by one hand as | climbed, giving all my at- 
tention to my work, I suddenly became con- 
scious that I was surrounded by moving 
objects, whom 1 could hear as they rustled 
over leaves and rocks. I rubbed my eyes 
and looked around. Meyong, [his Indian at- 
tendant], was behind, but saw them at the 
same time I did, and eagerly shouted, ‘Gar- 
dez! Zecrabs! It was true, there was an 
army of crabs, and we were in the midst of it. 
It behooved us to get out out of the way at 
once, for these crabs (as large as a good-sized 
crab of the sea-shore) have a disagreeable 
way of climbing up and over everything in 
their course, and of using their powerful claws 
upon the slightest provocation. 

“Well, we got behind a large tree, and my 
guide made side forays upon them as they 
went by (for they are most delicious eating), 
uotil we had collected as many as we could 
carry. 

“ And how, think you, did he secure them? 


appeared a blight upon the coffee-plant that|be better than having a name for telling won. 
ruined whole crops and aided in the abandon-|derfal stories or making foolishly and falsely 
ment of its culture. ‘This was in the shape of|‘‘ funny” remarks. 
a coccus, a scale insect that fixed itself upon} Dear young friends, be true. Do the truth, 
the leaves and buds, causing them to shrivel.|Tell the trath. There are many false tongues, 
This undoubtedly came of neglect, and in-|Let yours speak the things that are pure, 
creased until it acquired the mastery over the|lovely, true.—S. S. Advocate. 
entire island. In Guadaloupe they have the 
scale insect, but it has never gained ascendency . 
over the planters, as more attention has been A Plea for the Plain Dress. 
paid to the trees. Acting upon the theory| It has been the experience of Christians in 
that the leaf of the Mocha variety was too|all ages of the world, that as they were con. 
tender to resist the attacks of the insects, Dr.|cerned to regulate their lives by “the law 
Imray has successfully introduced the Liberian | written in the heart,” and by scriptural pre. 
variety, the epidermis of the leaves being|cepts, they have had the necessity laid upon 
thicker and tougher.” them of observing moderation in all things, 
The cultivation of lime-trees is thus de-/This restraint has been extended to their ae. 
scribed : tions, their mode of life, their conversation, 
“The valley of Battalie is one great field|and their dress. As regards the latter, we 
of lime-trees—a smooth sea of verdure—hiding | know tbat the preachers of the apostolic age, 
beneath its surface golden fruit that is con-|/taught that simplicity in clothing was most 
stantly dropping to the earth, and being car-|consistent with true religion ; and they had 
ried to thestone mill beneath thecliff. Twenty as their pattern, Him whose followers they 
years ago Dr. Imray conceived the plan of|were. Since their day it has been the con- 
converting a poorly-paying sugar plantation |cern of good men and women to dress unas 
into an orchard of limes, and he thus made of'|sumingly, no matter what religious denomina- 
a narrow valley, riven from gigantic rocks/tion they belonged to. In reviewing the 
and strewn with volcanic bowlders, a garden|history of the Church, we observe that there 
of profit and delight. The majority of the|/has generally been a body of believers, who 
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Why, he just tied their claws together with a/trees are fifteen years old; they first bear at/as a people felt called upon to bear a decided 
lialine, a small-cord-like root, and then placed |three years of age, and yield good crops at/testimony in this particular ; and for the past 
them in a heap at his fect. Fortunate for us|five years. Since the first full crop he has|200 years, the Society of Frien:'s has been 
that this was a small army, otherwise I don’t|realized « large income from these trees, his}among the most earnest and practical advo- 
know how soon we could have pursued our|/manager informing me that during two sea-|cates of this doctrine. Yet it is evident that 
way, for they Sometimes travel by thousands.|/sons the returns amounted to two thousand |its members in many places are now discard- 
A very old French writer gives the only ac-| pounds sterling each. The trees are thickly |ing this testimony ; and the adoption of fash- 


count that we can find of these crabs; and 
were it not that I bad seen them on the 
march, there are some things he says the 
truth of which I should be inclined to doubt. 
They live not only ina kind of orderly and 
quiet society in their retreats in the moun- 
tains, but regularly once a year march down 
to the seaside in a body, some millions at a 
time. They choose the months of April and 
May to begin their expeditions, and then sally 
out from the stumps of hollow trees, clefts of 
rocks, and from holes which they dig for 
themselves in the earth. 

“ The sea is their destination, and here they 
cast their spawn. The eggs are hatched under 
the sand, and soon after, millions of the new- 
born crabs are seen quitting the shore, and 
slowly travelling up the mountains. The 
night is their chief time of travelling, bat if 
it rains by day, they improve that occasion. 
When the sun shines, they make a universal 
halt till evening. In the season of moulting, 
they retire to their burrows to cast their shells, 
filling them with grass and leaves. 

“My native boy’s account of their habits 
agreed substantially with this, and he added, 
moreover, that if there was any one thing 
better than another, it was the flesh of these 
same crabs; a statement I can cheerfully 
verify, as that night we feasted on crab.” 

Among the productions of Dominica, coffee 
claims notice. 

“Years ago it was cultivated to such an 
extent that it acquired a name and reputa- 
tion ; in the latter part of the last century 
there were over two hundred coffee planta- 
tions, giving an annual yield of three hundred 


planted so as to shade the ground, and after|ionable dress has so spread amongst us, that 
they acquire their growth need no clearing |those not in our profession, notice this depar- 
beneath. ture, and comment upon it in terms of regret 
“ A corps of boys and girls gather the limes|and disapproval. 
as they fall to the earth—they are never| Our early Friends were constrained to ob- 
picked—and carry them to the mill, where|serve simplicity in their dress, knowing as 
they are passed between two upright rollers, |they did that fine and expensive clothing 
such as were in use when the sugar cane was /fosters pride in the wearer, and excites envy 
raised there. The expressed juice is conduct-jor undue admiration in others. They felt 
ed to evaporating pans and boiled down to/that a meek and quiet spirit is the most beau- 
the consistency of molasses—to a density of|tiful ornament; and that life is too short to 


one-tenth—and then ran into fifty-gallon 
hogsbeads for shipment to England. It was 
worth, in 1877, about twenty pounds sterling 
per hogshead, and has brought thirty pounds ; 
and the plantation has yielded from seventy 
to eighty hogsheads in a season.” 

(To be continued.) 

Be True.—There are persons whom you 
can always believe, because you know they 
have the habit of telling the truth. They do 
not “color” a story or enlarge a bit of news 
in order to make it sound fine or remarkable. 

There are others whom you hardly know 
whether to believe or not, because they 
“ stretch” things so. A trifling incident grows 
in size, but not in quality, by passing through 
their mouth. They take a small fact or 
slender bit of pews and pad it with added 
words, and paint it with high-colored adjec- 
tives, until it is largely unreal and gives a 
false impression. And one does not like to 
listen to folks when so much must be “ allowed 
for shrinkage.”’ 

Cultivate the habit of telling the truth in 
little things as well as in great ones. Pick 


the 


pass much time and thought in re 
They 


frail bodies that so soon must perish. 


therefore laid aside all unnecessary display in 
their clothing ; and were restrained by a sense 
of duty from following the constantly chang- 
ing fashions of the world; and thus soon be- 
came noticeable for the plainness of their ap- 
pearance and the different cut of their gar. 
ments, as contrasted with the people around 


them. It is true that the distinctive dress of 
Friends has undergone material change since 
the rise of the Society ; but in spite of this, 
their dress has always continued to be a peca- 
liar one, and the changes in it have been in 
favor of greater simplicity and comfort. 

We often hear it said, that the cut of a coat 
or the shape of a bonnet, does nut make the 
Quaker, and this in part is correct; for it is 
only in the heart that the pure belief of 
Friends can be felt; yet experience has shown 
that the most spirittally-minded and sincere 
Friends, have generally felt themselves called 
upon to wear the distinctive dress of the So- 
ciety ; while many of those who reject this 
testimony, and yet are active in Church af- 
fairs, have been found to hold views incon- 


thousand pounds; but with the abolition of|your words wisely, and use only such as|sistent with its original doctrines, 


slavery its culture languished, valuable coffee|rightly mean what you wish to say. Never 


This dress has been called a uniform, and 


estates were abandoned, and at present the|“ stretch” a story or a fact to make it seem/|declared to be an unnecessary cross for those 
island does not produce sufficient for its own|bigger or funnier. Do this, and people will|who wear it; bat I believe that many who 
consumption. About forty years ago there|learn to trust you and respect you. This will!thus speak, will acknowledge that it preserves 
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to the theatre or the race course. And when 
it may be necessary for him to mingle in 
fashionable company, he will find that when 
clothed as a Friend, he is not expected to 
violate either his own sense of what is right, 
or the testimonies of the Society to which he 
belongs. If, however, he does not so dress, 
he is more likely to follow the example of his 
associates, both in language and behavior. 

1 was recently conversing with a friend, 
who told me that when young his parents re- 
quired him to wear a plain coat, but that on 
attaining manhood he resolved to free himself 
from the cross which so doing involved. He 
described his feelings on first wearing his 
fashionably cut clothes; and told me that it 
was a considerable period before these feelings 
were 80 deadened that he laid aside his plain 
coat altogether. I doubt not there are many 
who have thus felt, and who have in their 
youth, against their better feelings, given up 
what to them was a shield from evil. If these 
lines should be read by any sucb, I would 
affectionately ask them to reconsider this 
matter; and seek to know their duty as indi- 
viduals and as members of the Society of 
Friends. The adopting of the plain dress is 
often a bitter cup, but 1 know there is a satis- 
faction and a reward in following our convic- 
tions of duty, which can only be appreciated 
by those who do so. 

The journals and memorials of some of the 
concerned members of our Society who have 
gone before us, show that when they were 
really converted to its principles, they were 
constrained to change from their former world- 
ly mode of dress; and that in doing so they 
were humbled, and were enabled to bear a 
striking testimony against the changing fash- 
ions of the day in which they lived. Do the 
men and women of this generation, so mortify 
their pride, and so live up to the requirements 
of the Christian religion as regards their 
dress, that we as a people no longer need, by 
precept or example, to call their attention to 
the subject? I particularly desire for my 
young friends, that they may be concerned 
to give heed to these considerations, and not 
lightly set aside as useless, that which may 
prove a strength and preservation to them in 
years to come. If the impression is forced 
home to our minds that we should lay aside 
some little ornament, or refrain from indulg- 
ing the desire for the latest cut of a coat or a 
dress; we will find that giving heed to such 
convictions will be attended with a positive 
blessing. As our members thus adhere to 
this ancient testimony, they can more con- 
sistently and practically teach to the world 
around them, the bearing of the daily cross 
which was first enjoined by Him who wore 
the seamless garment. ; 

Philada., 12th mo. 1879. 


The Scriptures are good, very good; dis- 
cipline, good rules, and good order, all very 
necessary ; but still it is the Spirit that quick- 
ens and giveth life; and every departure from 
a right dependence on it, every zealous move- 
ment in support of Truth’s testimony inde- 
pendent of its necessary aid, tends to intro- 
duce death, and set man on the throne, instead 
of Him who is God over all forever.—J. Scott. 


Weep not that the world changes—did it k 


ee 
A stable, changeless state, ’twere cause adel to weep. 
Bryant. 


the wearer from many temptations. A young 
map, for instance, will not wear his plain coat 


THE FRIEND. 


Brief Spiritual Observations. 


Extracted from the Writings of Isaac Penington. 
No. 2. 
“There is the natural man, and the spiritual 
man ; and there are the persuasions of each 
in and about matters of religion. There is 
the persuasion of reason, and the persuasion 
of faith. The persuasion of reason is that be- 
lief which man receives into his mind or heart 
from the exercise of the reasoning faculty ; 
and this persuasion in matters of religion 
but man’s opinion and judgment; which how- 
ever certain or infallible it appears to him, 
may yet be shaken by a demonstration or 
evidence of a higher kind and nature. 
“The persuasion of faith is that belief which 


For “ The Friend.” 


the new creature receives in the renewed 
mind, from the evidence and demonstration 
of the Spirit. And this persuasion is certain 
and infallible, however it may be struck at and 
battered, by the reasonings of the wise earthly 
part, even in that very man whose heart is 
thus persuaded by the light of the Spirit of 
God, concerning the things of God’s kingdom. 

‘“Now the lowest persuasion of faith is 
higher, and of a more noble nature, than 
the highest persuasion of reason; because 
faith is of a higher principle, and of a deeper 
nature and ground, than man’s reason is. 
Happy [therefore] is he, who knows and 
hearkens to the persuasions of God’s Spirit, 
who receives his religion from the light of 
faith, into the renewed nature and mind, and 
not from the reason of man into the natural 
understanding, which is easily corrupted, and 
cannot be kept pure, except by the indwelling 
of the principle of eternal life in it. 

“For though such may suffer very deeply 
in this world, from the men of this world, yet 
their principle will bear them out; in which 
God will appear to strengthen and refresh 
their spirits, and carry them up above all 
their sufferings, in the patience, meekness, 
and faith of the Lamb. And keeping to their 
principle they cannot be overcome, but must 
either live or die conquerors, according to the 
will and good pleasure of Him who @pdereth 
and disposeth of all things well, and bringeth 
good out of every evil, in despite of all the 
powers of darkness.” 

“ By this faith alone, which is the gift from 
above, is Christ received. For Christ can be 
received by the faith alone which comes from 
Him; and that faith which comes from Him 
cannot but receive Him. There is no distance 
of time ; but so soon as faith is received, Christ 
is received, and the soul united to Him in the 
faith. As unbelief immediately shuts Him 


centres the soul in Him: and the immortal 
soul feels the immortal virtue, and rejoices in 
the proper 8pring of its own immortal nature.” 

“ We know no other Christ than that which 


179 
are not in the true faith, and walk not in the 
true light: for in the true light (where the 
fellowship is with the Father and the Son) 
there alone the blood cleanseth.” 

“Hear now, ye wise in the letter, but 
strangers to the life! there is a two-fold ap- 
pearance of Christ in the heart; there is an 
appearance of Him asa servant to obey the 
law, to fulfil the will of the Father in that 
body which the Father prepares there for 
Him ; and there is an appearance of Him in 
glory, to reign in the life and power of the 
Father; and he that knows not the first of 
these in his heart shall never know the second 
there. And he that knows not these inwardly, 
shall never know any outward visible coming 
to his comfort. For if Christ should come 
outwardly to reign (as many expect), yet to 
be sure He would not reign in thee, whose 
heart He hath not first entered into and sub- 
dued to Himself; which is only to be done 
by his appearance there, first as a servant, 
then as a king.” 

“The work of the Spirit of Christ in the 
heart is an inward work, and doth not consist 
in outward times or seasons, but in spiritual 
degrees and seasons; which when they are 
finished, the heart renewed, the spirit changed, 
the work wrought out; then the glory of the 
Father is revealed, the entrance into the ever- 
lasting kingdom ministered, and then there 
is a sitting down in the everlasting mansion, 
even with Christ in the heavenly places, which 
He hath prepared ; where they that are re- 
deemed, and purged, and satctified, sit to- 
gether with Him. And as the body cannot 
hinder his entering into the spirits of his 
saints, and his dwelling in them, no more can 
it hinder their entering into Him, and dwell- 
ing in Him.” 

“There is a double ministration of the law 
of the Spirit; a sharp ministration against 
sin, and a sweet ministration in the renewed 
spirit. The ministration against sin passeth 
away, as the sin is wrought out [or ended]; 
but then the sweet spiritual current and law 
of its holy and pure life in the renewed spirit 
is more vigorous and full. So that the law 
of the Spirit remaineth for ever; but its con- 
victions, its reproofs, its chastisements to- 
wards the worldly part, diminish and pass 
away as the worldly part is wasted; and its 
sweet comforting presence, pure peace, fresh 


joy and life, increase as the new man grows 


and flourishes.” 

“Happy is he who ceaseth from striving 
after the knowledge and comprehension of 
the things of God in this world’s spirit and 
wisdom, and waiteth in the humility and fear 
of the Lord, first to be made a fool, that after- 


life.” 


———————_s+s—____. 


I stand here as a witness for the God of 


died at Jerusalem, only we confess our chief| Heaven. I never heard the voice of Christ (as 


knowledge of Him isin spirit. And as Christ 
said in the days of his flesh, that the way to 
know his Father, was to know Him; and he 
that knew Him knew the Father also; so we 
now witness that the way to kuow Christ is 
to know the Spirit ; and that he that knoweth 
the Spirit, knoweth Christ also; with whom 
Christ is one, and from whom He cannot be 
separated. And as for imputed righteousness, 
it is too precious a thing to us, to be denied 
by us. That which we deny is men’s putting 
it out of its place, applying it to them who 


out, so faith lets Him in immediately, and he may be made wise unto everlasting 


his follower) till I was slain and baptized, and 
lay as a little child ander his heavenly chas- 
tisements. As soon as ever my soul was 
brought to this in my humiliation, O then 
the dreadful judgment was taken away, and 
the Book of Life was opened unto me, and the 
Lord spake comfortably to me, “ I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love;” and I was 
made a Christian through a day of vengeance, 
and of burning as an oven; and the haughti- 
ness and pride of man in me was brought low. 
— W. Dewsbury. 
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For “The Friend.” 

Stephen Grellet, in his journal, and when 
in Baltimore, 10th mo. 14th, 1809, thus alludes 
to the state of our Society in that day; to 
the exercise of the ministry; and to those 
in the responsible stations of Ministers and 
Elders. His sound, practical remarks have 
lost none of their truthfulness nor their ap. 
plicability as respects the present time: 

“T had several meetings on my way to this 
city, where I arrived last week, to attend their 
Yearly Meeting, which concluded this day. 
It has been a season of much mental suffering 
to me. Day after day 1 have borne in silence 
the burden of my distress, except that at one 
of the meetings of Ministers and Elders, I was 
enabled to unfold a little of the nature of the 
exercise of my mind. Our Society maintains 
several great and important testimonies which, 
in the opening and power of Truth, were 
committed to our forefathers; and as these 
testimonies have been kept to and maintained, 
they have been a great blessing both to oar 
Society and the people at large, over whom 
their influence has more or less extended. A 
pure Gospel ministry, or in other words, a 
pure, clear, and full testimony to the truth, 
as it is in Jesus, must be acknowledged to be 
a great blessing to a congregation, and toa 
religious society. The influence of those who 
stand in the station of Ministers is great over 
the people, either to bring them to Christ, 
by their example and precepts, or to scatter 
them from Him. Hence the great success of 
the ministry in the early days of the Chris- 
tian Church. The early days of our Society | 
bears a similar testimony ; hence the growth | 
in the truth, andinthesaving knowledyve of our | 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, that was con-| 
spicuous. My concern is sometimes great for 
our much favored Society. Ifa forward, self- 
willed ministry gains the ascendency amongst 
us, we must become scattered as a people ;| 
for that ministry which standeth in the wis-| 
dom of man, can never reach to the deep 
things of God ; it can neither understand them 
nor minister of them; Christ crucified is 
foolishness to it. I have travailed for an en- 
largement in Christian depth and experience 
with our Elders, that they may be favored 80 | 
to labor as to avert the threatening evil in 
divers parts of our Society. A Minister of the 
Gospel of Christ must be acquainted with and 
established in the faith, and the hope of re- 
demption through Christ, else how can he 
minifter to others what he himself has not. 
An Elder, who is to be a judge of the ministry, 
to help the weak and instruct the ignorant, 
must also be fully convinced of and estab- 
lished in the great truths of Christianity. My 
soul has deeply mourned because of the many 
deficiencies I behold in these respects, and 
the sad consequences which I anticipate a 
spurious ministry will bring over us. Yet, 
with gratitude it must be acknowledged, that 
we have amongst us a few baptized Ministers 
and Elders, who stand as fathers and mothers 
in the church, and also as faithful watchmen 
in Zion.” 

oa 

When a man or woman comes to this pass, 
that they have nothing to rely upon but the 
Lord, then they will meet together to wait 
upon the Lord ; and this was the first ground 
or motive of our setting up mectings; and I 
would to God that this was the use that every 
one would make of them that come to them. 
S. Crisp. 


THE FRIEND. 
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A WORD OF COMFORT. 


Comfort take, thou child of sorrow ; 
All is ordered well for thee; 

Look not to the anxious morrow 
“ As thy days, thy strength shall be.” 


Child of grief, does this world move thee ? 
Transient scene of transient pain ! 

Think! oh think ef worlds above thee, 
Countless worlds—a glorious train ! 


There are mansions now preparing 
For the chosen sons of God! 

Here, a pilgrim and wayfaring, 
There shall be thy long abode! 


There shalt thou abide for ever, 
With thy best and greatest Friend ; 
Nought from Him thy soul shall sever 
In a world that knows no end. 


There amidst assembled nations, 
Eye to eye, and face to face, 
Thou shalt see thy tribulations 
Sent as messengers of grace. 


Comfort take, then, child of sorrow; 
All is ordered well for thee; 

Look not to the anxious morrow 
“ As thy days, thy strength shall be.” 


Selected. 


STANZAS. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 
I feel that I am growing old, 
Nor wish to hide that truth; 
Conscious my heart is not more cold 
Than in my by-gone youth. 


I cannot roam the country round, 
As I was wont to do; 

My feet a scantier circle bound, 
My eyes a narrower view. 


But on my mental vision rise 
Bright scenes of beauty still; 

Morn’s splendor, evening’s glowing skies, 
Valley, and grove, and hill. 


Nor can infirmities o’erwhelm 
The purer pleasures brought 
From the immortal spirit’s realm 

Of Feeling and of Thought! 


My heart! let not dismay or doubt 
In thee an entrance win! 

Thou hast enjoyed thyself without— 
Now seek thy joy within! 


IN THE NEST. 


Gather them close to your loving heart, 
Cradle them on your breast ; 
They will soon enough leave your brooding care, 
Soon enough mount Youth’s topmost stair— 
Little ones in the nest. 


Fret not that the children’s hearts are gay, 
That the restless feet will run ; 

There may come a time in the by-and-by, 

When you’ll sit in your lonely room and sigh 
For a sound of childish fun ; 


When you'll long for the repetition sweet 
That sounded through each room, 

Of “ mother,” “ mother,” the dear love-calls 

That will echo long in the silent halls, ° 
And add to their stately gloom. 


There may come a time when you'll long to hear 
The eager boyish tread, 

The tuneless whistle, the clear, shrill shout, 

The busy bustle in and out, 
And pattering overhead. 


When the boys and girls are all grown up, 
And scattered far and wide, 

Or gone to the undiscovered shore 

Where youth and age come never more, 
You will miss them from your side. 


Then gather them close to your loving heart, 
Cradle them on your breast ; 

They will soon enough leave your brooding care, 

Soon enough mount Youth’s topmost stair— 
Little ones in the nest 


less affording much help and comfort at times, 
often very seriously exhaust spiritual energy. 


From “The London Friend.” 
Silent Worship. 


In a letter to The [London] Friend for last 
month, headed ‘Cornwall and Quakerism,” 
the writer enumerates some of the results of 
the special testimonies borne by the Society 
of Friends, as a reason for “thanking God 
and taking courage,” in spite of the fewnesg 
of your numbers; and also points out very 
truly that there are peculiarities in the prac. 
tices of the Society which are likely always 
to restrict its numerical increase. 

Perhaps you yourselves are in some respects 
less in a position to judge of the effect pro. 
duced on the outer world by your peculiar 
practices than one who, like myself, has been 
brought up in a totally different atmosphere, 
And I greatly desire to bear witness to the 
exceeding value and fitness for these times of 
that which to the outer world is, perhaps, the 
most distinguishing peculiarity of Friends— 
their custom of silent worship. 

None can know the fulness of the power of 
this silence to heal the wounds made by the 
strife of tongues, as it is known by those 
who have escaped into it, as for their soul’s 
life, from an atmosphere reeking with words, 
I know of no words outside the Bible which 
are to my mind so wonderfully true and beaati- 
ful, and fall of the traces of inspiration, as the 
words of many parts of the Church of England 
services ; but let words be ever so true and 
ever so beautiful, when continually repeated 
as appointed forms for worship, and uttered 
without pause during a service of consider- 
able length, they have in my experience two 
most painful, and for myself, at any rate; 
seriously dangerous, results — results from 
which I suffered, either alternately or in 
strange combination, for many years. One is 
that if truly adopted as the heart’s prayers, 
and fervently uttered, they do, while doubt 


The times in which I have been most nearly 
able really to pray the Charch prayers through- 
out a morning service, have left me not only 
physically but spiritually overstrained—a prey 
toreaction. On the other hand, in times such 
as all who think must in these days be pre- 
pared to pass through, times of heart-search- 
ing doubts and questionings, times when all 
that we hold dearest and most sacred is at 
stake, and when above all we need the help 
of profound and unconstrained prayer to en- 
able us to withstand the fiery darts of tempta- 
tion,—at such times the elaborate and highly 
significant doctrinal utterances, interwoven 
with the whole texture of the Liturgy, have 
roused in my mind all its latent spirit of op- 
position, and have kept up an incessant and 
harassing questioning of the truth of the words 
used, and of my own sincerity in joining in 
them, which have made the time spent in 
church a time of something like torment; 
rendered still keener by the sense that this 
struggle was occupying the time allotted to 
prayer; the time of all others when disturb- 
ing influences should be banished, and when 
we must especially desire to enter into the 
very spirit of peace and of meekness. 

From these causes I was beginning to feel 
that I should very soon be driven from at- 
tending the Church services, and yet, that to 
“forsake the assembling together” of Chris- 
tian people was almost worse and more im- 
possible than to go on as I was, when that 
tender care which guides our steps led me for 
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the first time to a Friends’ meeting. What/versant with, that any departure from the 
a healing balm I found there for the restless-|teachings of God’s word in business-dealings 
ness Of unbelief! How at first the blessed|by a professing Christian, always results in 
freedom of the silence, with its absolute clear-| disaster, sooner or later, and that the giving 
ness from any question as to sincerity, andjaway to selfishness and covetousness never 
the undisturbed opportunity afforded for com-|leads to permanent prosperity—even in a busi- 
munion with God, calmed me and healed the|ness point of view. 
wounds made by words; how, as time went} Ifaclerk knows something about an article 
on, the living utterances, coming out of silence|offered for sale, which, if his customer knew 
and received into silence, reached and fed|would prevent his purchasing it, he finds it a 
and comforted my soul; how by degrees,|great trial to do as he would be done by and 
and through times of much trouble and dark-|tell it, at the risk of dismissal, because Chris- 
ness from within and without, the light bas|tian principle demands it. If a merchant who 
shined again, filling the old forms of words|/is a Christian finds that a confidence is re- 
with far more than their former meaning,| posed in him by a customer that gives him an 
while showing them no longer as fetters, but|opportunity to charge more than his lowest 
as a storehouse of armor and weapons ; how|price, it is hard for him to refrain from using 
the meetings, whether silent or full of spiritual |that opportunity for gain, and as a chance to 
harmonies, bave through all become more and | dispose of goods that if the customer knew 
more precious to my soul, I cannot fully tell;|the “ whole trath” about it he would not buy ; 
but I have desired to relate thus briefly myjand yet I feel sure that permanent gain can 
own experience in the hope that Friends may |only come by adhering to the law of love and 
thereby be in some degree encouraged in main-|strict unselfishness in all dealings. 
taining, for the benefit of our sorely-tried gene-| Christianity is on trial now as never before, 
ration, the refuge which they have hitherto|/and the pulpit is doing its best to show the 
been enabled t» keep open for perplexed souls|Church its duty as God’s word indicates it, 
from the many voices which war against their} but the exemplification of Christian principles 
peace. I know that silence is a language|in business dealings generally fails to put in 
hidden from the greater number; but for the| practice all that the preached word shows to 
few who understand it, it is the most soul-|be duty. I feel it my duty to express my con- 
subduing, the most harmonizing of influences, | victions on this subject from the stand-point 
and one which in this feverish age we sorely |of experience and observation, hoping that it 
need, not only in our places of worship, but|may call the attention of others better quali- 
in our daily lives. While Friends can main-|fied to discuss it than I am. 18€ 
tain a living, holy silence, the world will have} The first point 1 propose to consider is—|tian ministers, and he was universally loved 
reason to bless God for their witness. “How far it is right to use the wants and/|and respected by all, except those with whom 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, necessities of others for our personal profit or|he bad had business dealings. There was a 
An ATTENDER oF Farenps’ Meetinas.|gain?”’ If I need certain work done, and I| young man who was a member of the church 
happen to know of some one in a great strait|}and Sunday-school that J. wanted in bis em- 
who is skilled in that work, is it right for me| ploy, and to obtain his services he held out 
to take advantage of his necessities, and be-|inducements that were calculated to deceive 
cause of his needs to pay him less than a fair|the young man, and lead him to expect would 
or “market” price for his work? If I have a/result in much greater pecuniary advantage 
young man in my employ who, because of his than J. must have known possible. The 
confidence in me and fear of being thrown out| young man trusted his class-leader and Sun- 
of employment, accepts much less than he|day-school superintendent, and believed he 
earns, and than I ean afford to pay him, am would do every thing possible to his advan- 
I doing right in using those facts to my gain|tage. When the first engagement was ended 
and his loss? The “ world” says, Let him|J. got the young man to accede to an engage- 
look out for himself. Does Christ say so? If|ment for a term of years that resulted nearly 
I have means unemployed, and a friend or|as disastrous to the young man as the former 
neighbor is embarrassed, am I right in charg-| D¢, and cost him thousands of dollars, and 
ing bim more than lawfal interest for money,| gave the firm his services at about half the 
or demanding more than sufficient security in| amount that J. knew was being paid for the 
the hope of profiting by his misfortune, and/ Same service to others in their employ at the 
becoming possessed of his property by that| Same time. J. used in many other wags the 
means? confidence reposed in him to drive sharp bar- 
If I am a mechanic skilled in certain work,| gains. A few years ago J., in the hope of 
and by some accident or uncommon event am|Obtaining usurious interest, was induced to 
wanted, am I justified in taking advantage of| invest his means, and now is a poor clerk with 
that fact to make exorbitant charges for work|a large family ; he bas ceased to be active in 
done under such circumstances? If a farmer|the Church, and is a broken-down, disheart- 
hears that a neighbor needs to buy an animal ened man. wees 
or certain seed-grain of him in anemergency,| Had he been actuated by the same spirit in 
is it right for him to put an exorbitant price his business dealings that he manifested in his 
on the article because he has his neighbor in| relations to the Church and Sabbath-school, 
his power ? how different would the end probably have 
I could ask question after question on this} been.—Christian Advocate. 
line, but think [ have asked enough to indi- 
cate my meaning. : 3 
I claim that Christian business men should Se oer auadece tae at ta 
carry out in all their dealings the spirit of the| Charge not, with light sufficient and left free, 
gospel, the love that “worketh no ill to his| Your wilful suicide on God’s decree. 
neighbor,” and I believe that a strict adher- William Cowper. 


a 


perity, enlarged social influence, and business 
reputation of the highest order. 

I will now mention an occurrence that has 
made a deep impression on my mind, and it 
will illustrate some of the points I have indi- 
cated in this article. Mr. J. joined (by letter, 
from a distant city) the church of which I was 
& member over twenty years ago. He had 
been in business in his former residence as a 
retail dealer, and had just then been employed 
as a buyer of goods by a large wholesale house 
in New York. He was an earnest Christian, 
active in Church and Sabbath-school work, 
liberal in giving to the Charch, a successful 
class-leader, and good to the poor. He was 
liberal to a fault when his sympathies were 
appealed to, but was as hard in driving a bar- 
gain as any man I[ ever met. As a buyer of 
goods he knew no mercy in striving to force 
down the price, and his efforts to buy goods 
cheap, or get some advantage over the seller, 
often made him enemies, or greatly irritated 
honorable men who desired to deal fairly with 
him. He wanted the usury laws repealed, 
and thought he was justified in loaning money 
at any interest he could get. He afterward 
became a very active and important partner, 
and when the firm retired from business, 
shortly after the close of the war, he had a 
fortune of more than $100,000. He was then 
superintendent of the Sunday school and a 
leading man in the Church, and the pastor 
had no warmer support than Bro. J. gave him. 
His house was always open to entertain Chris- 























































































Christian Principles in Business, 
BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 

Perhaps there is no reason so often urged 
as an excuse for neglecting to embrace salva- 
tion as the inconsistencies of Christians in 
their daily walk and conversation ; and of all 
the various ways in which these inconsisten- 
cies are manifested, none are so hurtful to 
Christ’s cause in the present age as the failure 
of Christian business men to exemplify the 
spirit of Christ’s teachings in their dealings 
with their fellow-men. 

The “golden rule” seems to be considered 
beautiful as a sentiment, but not at all desir- 
able to be put in practice when a bargain is 
to be made or any business transaction entered 
into. It is now over thirty years since the 
writer entered a store on Broadway, New 
York city, as an errand-boy, and he has been 
constantly employed in active business ever 
since, most of the time in large establishments, 
and for the past eight years he has been a 
partner in a wholesale business, requiring the 
service of seventy-five to one hundred men in 
constant employment. For over twenty-five 
years he has been an active member of the 
Methodist Church, and now feels impelled, 
from a sense of duty, to call the attention of 
Christians to the various ways in which 
Christ’s followers fail to come up to the Bible 
standard in dealings where dollars and cents 
are called in question. 

God’s word says that “Godliness is profit- 
able unto all things, having the promise of 
the life that now is.” I claim that my ex-|ence to Christ’s summary of the moral law, 
perience and observation prove the trath of|to love our neighbor as ourselves,” would] Unmixed sincerity towards God is an ex- 
what “the word” declares, and Ishallendeavor|not only give peace of mind and spiritual|cellent sweetener of all the cups we drink of 
to show by examples that 1 have been con-|growth, but would result in financial pros-|from the fountain of Marah.—S. Fothergill. 
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Shetland Women. 

Not far outside the town of Lerwick on the 
Shetland Islands, there is a great, black, 
muddy tract of land called a peat-bog. All 
about is utter desolation. There are no huts 
even to be seen. The town is concealed by a 
rounded hill; and when, through some open- 
ing between the bare upheavals, one catches 
a sight of the North Sea, it too seems deserted 
by mankind. 

The peat, or mixture of roots and peculiar 
black soil, is dug bere in large quantities, and 
all about the place are great piles of it, dried 
and ready to be burned in the fire-places of 
the Lerwick people. Peat takes the place of 
wood, and in every poor man’s hut in Shet- 
land will it be found burning brightly, and 
giving out a thin blue smoke. 

To prepare peat for market a great deal of 
labor is performed. First come the diggers, 
men, women and children. Entering upon 
the deep, miry bog, they cut the soil up into 
cakes about a foot long and a few inches thick, 
and these they place in high piles to dry. 
After a few weeks they come again, and carry 
the cured fuel away to the town. 

It is while carrying these loads that the 
Shetlanders present a peculiar spectacle. The 
men are often very old, infirm and poorly 
clothed, and the women are dressed in short- 
skirted, homespun gowns, below which may 
be seen very red and very broad feet. On 
their heads they usually have white caps, 
nicely ironed, with a fluted ruffle around the 
edge. Passing across the breast and over 
either shoulder are two strong straps, and 
these support an immense basket hanging 
against the back. 

Thus equipped, the brave, stout women, 
their baskets piled with peat, tramp off to 
Lerwick, two miles away, to sell their loads 
for a few pennies each. They make many 
trips a day, always smiling, chatting and ap- 
parently contented. Often a long line may 
be seen carefully stepping along over the 
rough roads, stopping now and then to rest. 

The homes of these poor peat women are, 
many of them, simply hovels. When they 
wisb to build a home, they go out into some 
fields, usually far away from other huts, and 
there they dig a trench about a square piece 
of ground. Upon this they build walls toa 


idle ; she is knitting, knitting away as fast as 
her nimble fingers will allow. In her pocket 
is the ball of yarn, and as her needles fly back 
and forth she weaves fabrics of such fineness 
that the royal ladies of England wear them : 
and no traveller visits the island, without 
loading his trunk with shawls, mittens, stock- 
ings and other feminine fancies. 

Not to know how to knit in Shetland is like 
not knowing bow to read at home. A little 
girl is taught the art before she can read; 
and, as the result, at every cottage will be 
found the spinning-wheel and the needles, 
while the feminine bands are never idle. It 
is one great means of support; and on Regent 
street, in London, will be seen windows full 
of soft, white goods marked ‘Shetland Ho- 
siery.” 

Who first instructed these far-northern peo- 
ple in this delicate art is not surely known. 
On Fair Isle, one of the Shetland group, the 
art is first said to have been discovered, very 
many years ago. On that lonely isle even 
‘now every woman, girl and child knits while 
working at any of her various duties. 

The yarn with which the Shetland goods 
are made is spun from the wool of the sheep 
we see roaming about the fields. In almost 
every cottage may be seen the veritable old- 
fashioned wheel; and the busy girl at the 
treadle sends the great wheel flying, and spins 
out the long skeins, which serve to make baby 
a pretty hood, or grandma a warm shawl.— 
Wide Awake. 
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For “The Friend” 
Having received many applications from 
Friends at a distance, for donations of plain 
clothing, and being unable to supply the 
demand, I desire to state through “The 
Friend,” that any Friends having partly worn 
clothing of any kind, or carpets which they 
jare willing to spare, may send them to No. 
912 Wallace street, or to the office of “ The 
\Friend,” Philadelphia. All such articles will 
ibe forwarded to those who are in need, and 

may apply for them. 
H. H. Bonwitt. 


Religious Items, &e. 


Plainness of Dress.—One of our exchanges 
‘notes the decease of Margaret A. Little, an 





height of about eight feet, and fill the crevices aged Methodist woman, at Washington, D. 
with mud and bog. For a roof they gather|C.; and relates the following anecdote of her. 
refuse sea-wood, and, with this for a support, She joined the Methodist Church when quite 
lay om layer after layer of straw, mud andjyoung, and when she presented herself “on 
stones. probation,” as a fashionably attired lady, she 

But what homes they seem to us! There|was reminded that she must dress plainly, so 
is no fireplace, only a hole in the ground, with|that the world would recognize her as a 
a hole io the roof for the smoke to escape | Methodist in dress, as well as in deportment. 
through. No windows, the door serving for Instantly her beautiful head-dress was re- 


both light and entrance. No beds, only heaps 
of straw. Sometimes in one small room, often 


the only one the house contains, will be seen | 


man, wife, children, dog and hens, equal oc- 
cupants, sharing the same rude comforts. 
Outside the house, if the owner be moderately 


well off, may be seen a herd of sheep or} 


ponies, and a patch of garden surrounded by 
a wall. 

But there is something a peat woman of 
Shetland is continually doing that we have 
not yet noticed. All have, no doubt, heard 
of Shetland hosiery ; of the fine, warm shawls 
and hoods, and delicate veils that come from 
these far nortbern islands. Now, all the while 





moved, the rule adopted, and from that day 
to the close of her life she appeared in all sea- 
sons and under all circumstances a plain, neat 
Christian. 

We sincerely regret that among the Metho- 
dists, as among many of our own people, the 
ancient rules and advices of the churches on 
this subject are now so much disregarded. 

Ignorance on Religious Subjects.—A corre- 
spondentof the Christian Advocate in describing 
the efforts which are being used in France to 
spread a knowledge of the truths of Chris- 
tianity, mentions several illustrations of the 
ignorance which prevails. One young woman 
at Paris, who was well educated and had re- 


it was the first Bible she had seen. On another 
occasion, as he was speaking on the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican, he was in. 
terrupted by one of the audience who pro. 
tested against his being so hard on the Pari. 
sians, as if they were worse than others. He 
had mistaken the Pharisees, (in French, Phari. 
siens,) of whom he knew nothing, with the 
Parisians, (in French, Parisiens.) 

The Presbyterian Ecumenical Council.—The 
Presbyterians propose holding a general Coan. 
cil of representatives of their denomination 
from different countries. At a recent meet. 
ing on this subject beld at Philadelphia, it 
was urged that the gathering of the chosen 
representatives of twenty millions of Presby- 
terians in all parts of the world would be 
productive of good—tbhat advantage would 
result from comparing the experience of the 
different churches—that it would bring into 
closer fraternal relations bodies of Presby- 
terians who differ from each other only in 
non-essential points, would promote brotherly 
feeling and open the way for closer union 
—that the united front presented on the 
great questions of evangelical doctrine would 
strengthen the hands of other denominations 
of Christians—and that the meeting would be 
a source of encouragement and strength to 
the feeble churches on the continent of Europe 
who are now under oppression in Austria and 
Spain. 

Papal Opposition to Public School System.— 
A recent lecture of Joseph Cook, of Boston, 
was devoted to this subject. The lecturer 
quoted from Roman Catholic authorities to 
show that a systematic and determined effort 
was being made to have the children of Catho- 
lics educated in schools under the control of 
their Church. He then referred to the con- 
dition of education in countries such as Italy 
and Spain, where the Papal authority had long 
been supreme and almost unquestioned, to 
show that such control meant, that the minds 
of the people were to be kept in darkness; be- 
cause real intelligence and intellectual culti- 
vation would open the eyes of the people to 
the errors of the Popish system, and raise up 
a generation less subservient to priestly domi- 
nation. He referred to the text books intro- 
duced into the Catholic schools of this country 
as falsifying the facts of history, in asserting 
that religion had nothing to do with the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, and that 
the Romish Priests were not responsible for 
the death of those condemned by the Inquisi- 
tion. He spoke in kind terms of the Roman 
Catholic laity, and asserted that the effect of 
the parochial school training would be to keep 
in an inferior social position, to prevent their 
proper development, and to make them the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
better-educated classes. 


Nataral History, Science, &e. 

Earth-sponges of Africa.—Dr. Livingstone 
describes these bogs as an important feature 
in the physical geography of the country. 
Wherever a plain exists sloping towards a 
narrow opening in the hills, a “sponge” may 
be formed. The vegetation falls down, rots 
and forms a rich black loam. In many cases 
a mass of this loam several feet thick rests 
on a bed of pure river sand, which is revealed 
by crabs and other aquatic animals bringing 
it to the surface. In the dry season, the 


the poor, bare-legged woman is carrying her|ceived a teacher's diploma, had a Bible offered | black loam is cracked in all directions, and the 
heavy burden of peat, her hands are never 'toher. Sheexpressed her satisfaction, and said' cracks are often as much as three inches wide 
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and very deep. When the rains come, the ithe native path, down one plumped up to the! the poorer classes, who form the laboring part 


first supply is nearly all absorbed in the sand. |thigh in slush. At that time they could cross 
The black loam forms soft slush and floats on|the sponge only by the native paths, and the 
the sand. The narrow opening: prevents it|central burn only where they had placed 
from moving off in a landslip, but an oozing bridges; elsewhere they were impassable as 
rises at that spot. All the pools in the lower they poured off the waters of inundation. The 
course of this spring-course are filled by the|oxen were generally bogged —all four legs 
first rains, which happen south of the equator| went down up to the body at once. 
when the sun goes vertically over any spot.| Water-spout in the West Indies.—In a small 
The second or greater rains happen ia his|boat I visited, one day, the Falls of Balleine, 
course north again, when all the bogs and|which are secluded in a deep gorge, about 
river-courses being wet, the supply runs off sixty feet high, and interesting. On this trip 
and forms the inundation. I was favored with a spectacle rarely seen 
In going to Bangweolo from Kizinga, the|even in this land of storms. It was a water 
doctor crossed twenty-nine of these reservoirs |spout which formed over against the Pitons 
in thirty miles of latitude, on a south-east|of St. Lucia,—a bulk of black clouds like an 
course: this may give about one spongo for|inverted funnel, sailing beneath denser masses 
every two miles. When one treads on the|above. It swept along with its tip trailiog 
black earth, though little or no water appears just above the waves, an elongated, spiral- 
on the surface, it is frequently squirted up|pointed sack, until it met the sea; then the 
the limbs, and gives the idea of asponge. In | water was drawn up to it, forming a mighty 
the paths that cross them, the earth readily| pillar, spreading at base and summit, and 
becomes soft mud, but sinks rapidly to the joining black sea with inky clouds. A few 
bottom again, as if of great specific gravity ;|moments it remained thus, then melted away, 
the water in them is always circulating and|leaving only great banks of clouds, qut of 
oozing. The places where the sponges ore) whiten came wind and rain. Seen across an 
met with are slightly depressed valleys with-jangry sea, those cloud-pillars, with the pic- 
out trees or bushes in a forest country, where turesque Pitons as a back-ground, were most 
the grass being only a foot or fifteen inches impressive.—F. A. Ober. 
high and thickly planted, often looks like a| Egyptian Bread. —The native Egyptian 
beautiful glade in a gentleman’s park in Eog- | bread is a sort of flap, pliant and moist, like a 
land. They are from a quarter of a mile toa)cold pancake; it is always round and of a 
mile broad, and from two to ten or more miles dusky color, and, in fact, resembles the flat 
long. The water of the heavy rains soaks stones often found in the beds of rivers, or in 
into the level forest lands; one never sees the desert. At a distance, a pile of bread 
runnels leading it off, unless occasionally a|might be taken for a pile of such stones, and 
foot-path is turned to that use. The water|makes one think of the beautiful expression 
descending comes to a stratum of yellow sand, |of Scripture, “ If a son shall ask bread of one 
beneath which there is another stratum of fine|of you that is a father, will he give him a 
white sand, which at its bottom cakes, so as|stone?” Wiil he give the mockery of a good 
to hold the water from sinking further. thing instead of its reality? How much more 
It is exactly the same as we found in the) will our Heavenly Father give us, truly and 
Kalahari desert, in digging sucking places for jliterally, all that He has promised to them 
water for our oxen. The water, both here'that ask Him?—Whately’s Ragged Life in 
and there, is guided by the fine sand stratum | Egypt. 
into the nearest valley, and here it oozes forth eee . 
on all sides through the thick mantle of black| Be more careful that you have something 
porous earth which forms the sponge. Here,| Weighty and pertinent to say, than that you 
in the desert, it appears to damp the surface 








Should say things in the most polished and 
sands in certain valleys, and the Bushmen, by S¥i/ful way. There is good sense in what 
a peculiar.process, suck out a supply. When pe said to the clever young Greeks in 
we had dug down to the caked sand three this regard, that if they had something to say 
years ago, the people begged us not to dig they would know how to say it; and to the 
farther, as the water would all run away ; and Same effect spoke St. Paul to the early Co- 
we desisted, because we saw that the fluid /"i@thian Christians, and in these last times 
poured in from the fine sand all round the |the wise Goethe to the German students,— 
well, but none came from the bottom or cake. “ Be thine to seek the honest gain, 
Two stupid Englishmen afterwards broke Giuamaien aaa ‘or itself 
through the cake in spite of the entreaties of Withoat the critic’s rule: 
the natives, and the well and the whole val- If to your heart your tongue be true, 
ley dried up hopelessly. Here, the water Why hunt for words with much ado?” _ 
oozing forth from the surface of the sponge —J. S. Blackie. 
mantle, collects in the centre of the slightly : oe tee a 
depressed valley which it occupies, and near| It is not the accession of numbers to our 
the head of the depression forms a sluggish name, but the gathering of souls to the ever- 
stream ; but further down, as it meets with jlasting Shepherd, which gives joy to the 
more slope, it works out for itself a deeper | Lord’s family in heaven and earth.—Samuel 
channel, with perpendicular banks, with, say, | Fothergill. 
a hundred or more yards of sponge on each 
side, constantly “ine om fresh supplies to 
augment its size. hen it reaches rocky 
ground it is a perennial burn, with many 
aquatic plants growing in its bottom. 

He travelled in Lundas when the sponges 
were all super-saturated. The grassy sward| [fit were practicable to procure accurate 


was so lifted up that it was separated into| statistics on the subject, we believe it would 
patches or tufts, and if the foot missed the|/be found that the increase in population in 
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of the commanity. In this statement the in- 
fluence of emigration is not considered, buat 
reference is had to the excess of births over 
deaths among a comparatively settled people. 
This is largely owing to the fact that a greater 
proportion of the poor marry early in life ; 
while among those who live in a social circle 
where more comforts and luxuries are ac- 
cumulated in their comfortable homes, the 
females are often unwilling to make the sacri- 
fices which are required, and to assume the 
untried but weighty cares and responsibilities 
of married life. And among the men pruden- 
tial motives of a business nature frequently 
postpone marriage connections till late in life, 
or entirely set them aside. 

A large part of the Society of Friends in 
the Eastera portion of our Union, belongs to 
the class who have accumulated some pro- 
perty—the result of the habits of self-restraint 
and economy which our principles lead to. 
Among its members the habits and customs 
which prevail in the circle in which they 
move prodyce results similar to those which 
are exhibited in the rest of the community on 
the same social level. 

In the year 1873, the writer of this took 
some pains to ascertain the number of mem- 
bers and the proportion of children in each 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. The general average for the Yearly 
Meeting was not quite one child of school age 
for six members. The three Monthly Meet- 
ings in the City of Philadelphia aggregated 
1413 members and only 171 school children ; 
while in Mancy Monthly Meeting, io the same 
Quarter, where the members are mostly farm- 
ers, and many of them in quite moderate cir- 
cumstances, there were 56 children in 218 
members—about double the porportion. 

The reports from North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting for the same year, showed about 1 
child to 34 members. As we do not know 
that the enumeration of the children there 
was between the same years of age, as in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, an accurate 
comparison cannot be made; but it is very 
evident, that its agricultural and compara- 
tively poor population abound far more in 
that wealth which the scriptures speaks of as 
the “heritage of the Lord,” than some others 
who are richer in money and lands. 

If, in addition to this exhibit, we reflect 
that in the nature of things we must always 
expect a certain proportion of those brought 
up as Friends to sbrink from bearing the cross 
ot Christ, and to seek some easier path than 
the entire subjection of self which our religion 
requires; it is evident, that unless others are 
brought into our ranks by convincement from 
the world outside, there are sufficient reasons 
to explain the gradual decay of our numbers 
in the older settled sections of country. In 
our own Yearly Meeting the number of mem- 
bers now left is probably not more than one- 
half of what remained after the separation of 
1827 ; though a portion of this decrease may 


=__————S | be accounted for by removals to the Western 


States during the fifty years that have elapsed. 

This decrease is often a subject of serious 
thoughtfulness to those who love our Society 
and the principles which it represents. So 
far as the decay in numbers in one section of 
the country of those who are faithful advo- 
cates of its doctrines, is compensated by a 
corresponding increase of similar testimony- 


row of tufts of this wiry grass which formed'gny civilized country is principally among!bearers in other places, there is little cause 
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for discouragement; for it is only another 
illustration of those changes in the centres of 
culture, influence and power, of which all bis- 
tory is full. But it is well for those who are 
members of such declining churchés—declin- 
ing as to members—to consider whether there 
is any deficiency in themselves in faith in 
their own principles, in warm attachment to 
them, and in fervent zeal for their spread in 
the earth. We believe the testimony to the 
spirituality of religion, and against war and 
other evils, upheld by our Society, has been 
influential for good ; and that the Holy Spirit 
has sealed, on the hearts of many of other de- 
nominations, convictions, more or less full and 
deep, of their trath. Thus the light has so 
shone before men as in measure to bring glory 
to our Father in Heaven, even where few in 
proportion have joined in outward fellowship 
with us. 

If the Lord who rules in the kingdoms of 
men, who pulleth down and setteth up, should 
see meet to overturn us as a people in our 
social standing; and reduce us in large mea- 
sure to outward poverty, not in anger, but for 
the further promotion of his own glorious 
cause in the earth, we might then with more 
confidence look forward to a wider convince- 
ment of the people, and to a more general 
gathering to our Society, such as was wit- 
nessed in the days of its rise. At present, in 
many neighborhoods, the difference in wealti 
and in social position presents an almost im- 
passable barrier to the accession of those who 
are poor as to this world, even where they 
are convinced of the trath. The members of 
meetings in their vicinity would gladly receive 
them and be strengihened by their coming; 
but often they feel that they can not be at 
ease among those with whom they have had 
little social intercourse, and whose habits of 
life are different from their own. 

The social barrier here alluded to, does not 
depend on difference in riches alone, but on 
what may be termed a leaven of aristocratic 
feeling. Where a family has for one or more 
generations become known for ability, up- 
rightness or other good qualities, there is a 
natural feeling of respect attached to it which 
in measure extends to all its members. In 
some circles this is carried to too great an ex- 
tent; so that many, even worthy people, do 
not fully imitate the example of our Father 
in Heaven (the common Father of us all), who 
is declared in Scripture to be no respecter ot 
persons, but who looks with acceptance on 
all those who fear Him and work righteous- 
ness. 

Depressing to the spirits as the signs of the 
times are often felt to be, we desire to encour- 
age our readers to the exercise of faith in the 
power of the Head of the Church to care for 
his own glorious cause of truth and righteous. 
ness. He alone is able to make it spread and 
prosper in the earth; and He will assuredly 
raise up those who will stand as faithful tes 
timony-bearers for Him. May we be willing 
to do our share of labor in his vineyard, lest 
the crowns be taken from our heads and given 
to those who are more righteous. We believe 
the Lord’s work will go on whether we are 
faithful laborers in his cause or not; for He 
is not dependent on any man or set of men to 
effect his purposes. He has all power, and 
can turn the bearts of the people at his will. 
But if we neglect bis gracious calls, how can 
we expect to share in his mercies? It is those 
who are faithful unto death, who continue to 
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love the appearing of the Lord Jesus, and who 
manifest their love by the good fruits pro- 


duced thereby, who will receive the crown of 


righteousness that fadeth not away. 

“Strengthen ye the weak hands, and con- 
firm the feeble knees ; say unto Zion thy God 
reigneth.” May we have confidence in his 
government, and place ourselves as submissive 
servants under his control and direction, being 
well assured that we can in no way so effect- 
ually promote his cause, as by doing the work 
He may assign us, in the ability which He 
will furnish. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—The statement of the City Trea- 
surer of Philadelphia shows, that during last month 
the receipts were $9,652,292, the expenditures $9,392,- 
140; and at the close of business on that date, the bal- 
ance was $1,853,456. During the month the Treasurer 
paid off $5,762,578 city warrants, $508,229 interest on 
city loan, and $210,662 interest on city warrants. On 
the Ist of this year there was $232,495 matured city 
loan paid off. 

A delegation of Ute Indians, from Colorado, twelve 
in number, arrived in Washington on the 11th inst. 

In Lhicago there are twenty-one elevators, with a 
capacity for 17,000,000 bushels of grain. Some of these 
are the largest in the world. That city now holds about 
one-third of the supply of wheat in this country and 
Canada. These elevators are now almost filled, and 
several of the railroads are refusing to receive grain for 
that market, because of the blockade. 

There were 8204 immigrants arrived at New York 
during last month—during the same period last year 
3317. The total for 1879 was 138,915; for 1878, 81,505. 

The special committee of the Senate of the United 
States, to investigate the causes of the colored exodus 
from the South, organized last week, and are to begin 
their investigation this week. 

The railroad and river miners in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, have decided upon a strike for higher wages. 
Over 4000 men it is said will be idle. 

C.8. Parnell and John Dillon, the Irish leaders, 
arrived in this city on the 10th, and addressed a large 
and enthusiastic audience. Large sums of money are 
being raised in divers places for the relief of the suffer- 
ing people in Ireland. 

The length of sewers constructed in this city during 
1879, was 17,643 feet, at a cost of nearly $37,000. 

The mortality in Philadelphia last week was 301—a 


decrease of 58 from the previous week. Of this num-| 


ber 192 were adults, and 109 children. 
Markets, &c.—U. 8. sixes, 1881, 1048; do. 5’s, regis- 
tered, 1022; coupon, 103}; 4}’s, 1073; 4’s, 1907, 1044. 
Cotton.—There was very little movement and prices 
were steady. Sales of middlings were reported at 13} 
a 13% cts. per. lb. for uplands and New Orleans, 
Petroleum.—Crude, 7} cts. in barrels, and standard 


When the Fusion Senate of Maine met on the 12th 
nist., Lamson, the President, sent in a letter announg. 
ing that he had assumed the duties of Governor. The 
Republican members of the Senate and House quietly 
took possession of the State House and organized a 
Legislature. After which, both Houses adopted a rego. 
Intion for the appointment of a committee to ask the 
opinion of the Supreme Court as to the legality of the 
organiza‘ion. 

The Treasury Department has been informed that 
the port of Tio, Peru, was blockaded on the 17th ult, 
by Chilian vessels. 

The steamship Arragon, which left Bristol for New 
York on the 19th of last month, and was reported to 
lave foundered at sea, arrived at New York on the 12th 
inst. She reports having experienced terrible weather 
on the passage. 

Foreicn.—The relief fund of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough now amounts to £14,300. 

The Government has made an important change in 
their policy in respect to the condition of Ireland. The 
loans are to be made on more liberal terms than first 
proposed—the number of years before repayment shall 
begin is to be extended, and the Government are to 
bear the preliminary expenses of such works them- 
selves. They will also offer increased inducements to 
the boards of guardians for the execution of sanitary 
works. If these measures be found inadequate, they 
will apply to Parliament for an appropriation of £2, 
500,000 for the prosecution of relief works. 

The correspondent of the Press Association reports, 
that the distress in Ireland is increasing. Five hun- 
dred inhabitants of the Shulebog district, county Lim- 

jerick, are on the brink of starvation. They had pro- 
ceeded in a-body to Croon, and obtained four cart-loads 
of bread, by the urgent representation of their extremity, 

The Standard’s Cabul dispatch says, that owing to 
the cold weather and exposure, there is much sickness 
among the British troops. : 

A Berlin dispatch to the Pall Mall Gazette sayst 
Russia has been questioned relative to the concentra+ 

| tion of troops in Poland, and has replied that, as there 
is no longer any danger of a collision with Turkey, the 
 peainiaas hitherto stationed in the Crimea and Bossa. 
|rabia, are merely withdrawn to Poland as a more con- 
venient district. 

It is reported from St. Petersburg that the local Red 
Cross Society of Kharkoff, in view of the terrible dis 
tress prevailing in that province through the ravages 
lof diphtheria, has vmat three medical and sanitary 
detachments to assist the Government to combat the 
| epidemic. 

In the Lower House of the Prussian Diet, the Minis- 
ter of Finance in asking a vote for the relief of the 
sufferers by the famine in Upper Silesia, stated that 
|106,000 persons at present needed relief, and that pro- 
|vision had been made for these up to the end of the 
month. The Government, he said, hoped to effect last- 
ing improvements by extensive drainage works and the 
promotion of local industries. 
| The banking system of Japan is similar to that of 
the United States. The first national bank was organ- 





white 8 cts. for export, and 8} a 8} cts. per gallon for ized in Tokio, in 1873, and there are now 153 national 


home use. 
Flour is dull, but steady. Sales of 1400 barrels, in- 


|banks in the empire. The capital stock of these banks 
‘aggregate 40,256,100 yens—a yen is nearly the same 
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cluding Minnesota extra at $6.50 a $7.15; Penna. do., | Value as the U. S. dollar. 
at $6.75 a $7.25; western do. at $7 a $7.50, and patent 
and other high grades at $7.50 a $8.50. Rye flour is 
steady at $5.50 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is unsettled and quiet, with sales of clan ent: : 
8000 bushels, including rejected, at $1.43; red at $1.49;| Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
amber at $1.49 a $1.51. Rye.—Pennsylvania is worth made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
95 cts. Corn is in good request for local consumption | Managers. 
and is firm. Sales of 12,000 bushels new mined anil 
yellow at 59} a 60 cts., and some old at 61 cts. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M.D. 


The| Drep, on the 14th of 11th. month, 1879, at his resi- 
cargo rate, 59} cts. f. 0. b. for sail, and 58 cts. f. o. b. dence in Marlton, N. J., Ezra Evans, in the eightieth 
for steamer. Oats are in fair demand; sales of 5500 year of his age, a much esteemed member of Cropwell 


cts. 
flour; 7,500 bush. wheat ; 38,500 bush. corn; 1000 bush. 
rye, 9106 bush. oats ; 2000 bushels —— 


Hay and straw market for week—Loads of hay, 301 ; 
Average price during the week.— 
Prime timothy, $1 to $1.10 per 100 pounds ; mixed, 85 
a 95 cts. per 100 pounds ; straw, $1.10 a $1.25 per 100) 


loads of straw, 72. 


pounds. 


Beef cattle were in demand at full prices; 2463 head 


The receipts to-day were as follows: 1840 barrels 


bushels, including mixed at 48 cts., and white at 49 a 50 Particular and Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting. He 


re a suffering illness with patience and resignation to 
the Divine will. Being an upright, useful and benevo- 
lent man, the void occasioned by his removal will be 
felt by many in his neighborhood; as well as by the 
fellow members of his own religious Society who es 
teemed him as one religiously concerned for its welfare. 

——, at her residence in Philadelphia, on the 23rd 
,of 12th month, 1879, ReBecca M’Cox tn, a beloved 
minister, and member of the Monthly Meeting of 


sold at the different yards at 3.6 cts. per pound as to Friends of Philadelphia, in the 83rd year of her age. 
quality. Sheep were in demand and prices were firmer; She was one who loved her Saviour, and rejoiced in 
5000 head sold at the different yards at 4} a 6 cts., and the prosperity of his cause ; and her friends believe that 


lambs at 5} a 6} cts. per Ib. 


$50 per head. 


Hogs were a fraction she has been safely gathered into the Heavenly fold. 
higher: 5500 head sold at the different yards at 6 a 7} 
cts. per lb. Cows were unchanged; 250 sold at $20 * 


| «WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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